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CHAPTER  I 

STATEMENT,  SCOPE  AND  SETTING  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  is  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  two  groups,  one  of 
mothers  and  the  other  of  their  children,  both  of  -whom  had  experienced 
commitment  to  a  state  child  welfare  agency  with  placement  away  from 
home.    All  of  the  children,  namely  the  second  generation,  were  in  care 
of  Child  Vfelfare  Services,  Rhode  Island,  as  of  January  1,  19!?3> ,  and 
were  chosen  for  this  study  on  the  basis  that  their  mothers  had  at  some 
time  been  committed  by  the  court  to  the  care  of  the  same  agency.  This 
selection  then  identified  the  mothers  to  be  included  in  the  study. 

The  idea  to  study  two  generations  successively  in  care  of  a  child 

welfare  agency  was  inspired  directly  by  John  Bowlby.    He  says, 

.  .  •  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  family  is  the 
preservation  of  the  art  of  parenthood.    Unless  this  art 
is  preserved,  a  function  as  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  society  as  the  production  of  food  will  fall  into  decay 

One  question  raised  here  is  whether  or  not,  when  two  successive 
generations  in  a  family  have  had  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
state,  the  art  of  parenthood  was  no  longer  being  preserved  in  that 
family. 

"When  a  child  or  children  in  a  family  have  to  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  an  agency,  it  is  due  to  some  kind  of  breakdown  in  the  function- 
ing of  the  natural  family  group.    This  breakdown  may  be  caused  by 

1  John  Bowlby,  Maternal  Care  and  Mental  Health,  p.  69. 
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factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  members  of  the  family,  such  as  illness 
or  death  of  the  mother.    On  the  other  hand,  the  breakdown  in  functioning 
of  the  family  may  be  caused  by  circumstances  within  the  family  itself, 
such  as  marital  discord,  or  characteristics  of  one  or  both  parents 
that  interfere  with  their  parental  roles.    On  the  other  hand,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  a  natural  family  group  may 
never  have  been  established  for  the  care  of  the  child. 

This  study  seeks  to  look  at  the  first  generation,  first  as  child- 
ren, the  victims  of  a  breakdown  in  the  functioning  of  a  family,  and 
secondly  as  parents.    In  examining  the  first  generation  as  parents, 
the  question  will  be  kept  in  mind  whether  the  breakdown  in  their 
performance  as  parents  was  through  factors  originating  outside  the 
family,  or  whether  the  factors  were  within  the  characteristics  of  the 
mothers  themselves.    The  question  will  then  be  asked  whether  there  are 
any  characteristics  in  common  in  the  group  of  mothers  which  would 
indicate  an  earlier  orientation  toward  more  permanent  plans  for  their 
children.    Thus,  in  comparing  the  two  generations,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  comparison  in  the  area  of  agency  planning  for  the  future 
of  the  children.    Findings  about  both  generations  will  be  considered 
in  terms  of  the  thinking  expressed  in  Chapter  II,  "Some  Current  Trends 
in  Child  Welfare."    The  second  generation  will  be  studied  to  sec 
whether  any  characteristics  of  the  group  indicated  a  necessity  for 
special  consideration  in  planning  for  them. 

The  method  of  procedure  to  secure  the  cases  for  this  study  was 
to  ask  each  caseworker  in  the  agency  to  submit  a  list  of  the  children 
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in  his  caseload  -whose  mothers  had  been  in  care  of  Child  Welfare  Services 
at  some  time.    The  list  was  checked  -with  the  master  file  of  open  cases 
in  the  agency  and  the  check  revealed  some  cases  that  fitted  into  the 
study,  but  that  had  not  been  listed  by  any  caseworker.    These  were 
added  to  the  other  cases.    This  addition  may  weight  the  group  with 
unmarried  mothers  because  these  were  the  kinds  of  cases  that  could 
be  identified  in  the  master  file  as  fitting  the  study. 

Of  the  twenty-five  caseworkers  in  Child  Welfare  Services  who  carry 
active  caseloads  directly  supervising  children,  parents  and  foster 
parents,  twenty-two  responded  to  the  request  for  a  list  of  all  the 
children  in  their  caseloads  whose  mothers  had  been  care  of  the  agency. 
When  these  lists  were  compiled,  and  those  cases  removed  that  technically 
did  not  fit  the  study,  there  resulted  a  list  of  twenty-six  mothers. 
When  the  master  file  of  open  cases  was  consulted,  four  more  mothers 
were  discovered.    This  disclosed  a  population  of  thirty  mothers  and 
forty-six  children  all  of  whom  were  used  in  this  study. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  complete  population  was  studied.    Not  gn  of  the  caseworkers 
submitted  the  list  requested.    Of  those  who  did  fulfill  the  request, 
many  commented  that  they  were  unable  to  take  the  time  to  check  thorough- 
ly the  records  of  their  entire  caseloads.    Therefore  they  listed  those 
cases  that  readily  came  to  mind  as  fitting  the  description  wanted  as 
they  went  quickly  through  their  caseload  card  files.    This  method 
probably  identified  a  major  portion  of  the  two-generation  cases  known 
to  the  agency,  because  ideally  caseworkers  are  familiar  with  the  facts 
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in  the  histories  of  all  their  children.    However,  it  may  weigh  the 
group  in  favor  of  problem  cases  better  known  to  workers  because  they 
needed  more  attention. 

Agency  records  were  examined  and  found  to  be  inclusive  enough 
to  make  their  use  feasible.    Not  only  did  each  record  contain  regular 
entries  about  the  worker's  contacts  with  the  child  and  his  family, 
but  also  there  was  a  referral  summary,  a  full  report  of  the  pre- 
commitment  and  commitment  hearings,  and  an  annual  report  summarizing 
briefly  the  background  and  progress  of  the  case.    Also  in  some  cases, 
the  recording  of  a  staff  meeting  to  discuss  planning  for  the  family 
highlighted  pertinent  facts.    Therefore  it  was  arbitrarily  decided  to 
use  only  case  records  rather  than  to  question  caseworkers >  or  try  to 
utilize  other  sources  of  information  about  these  cases.    It  was  felt 
that  this  would  keep  data  least  biased  since  questionnaires  can  be 
answered  by  caseworkers  to  make  their  cases  seem  more  favorable  than 
they  are.    Use  of  case  records  was  felt  to  be  economical  of  time. 

Two  schedules  were  composed,  one  for  the  mothers,  one  for  the 
children,  delimiting  the  information  to  be  taken  from  each  record. 
See  appendix  for  a  copy  of  each  schedule.    Limitations  of  the  kind  of 
information  to  be  found  in  the  case  records,  as  well  as  of  the  kind  of 
information  wanted  far  the  study  governed  the  choice  of  items  on  the 
schedules.    The  schedules  were  filled  out  by  one  person  only.  This 
gave  some  assurance  of  uniformity  of  method  and  judgment.    Usually  the 
entire  record  was  examined  briefly,  then  any  part  of  the  record  that 
seemed  to  yield  the  information  required  was  used  for  the  schedule. 
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The  information  taken  from  the  cases  made  up  a  brief  outline  of  the 
case  to  give  a  general  picture  of  the  characteristics  of  each  individ- 
ual especially  as  they  related  to  his  experiences  as  a  committed  child. 

Limitations  of  this  study  were  set  partly  by  the  method  used  and 
partly  arbitrarily  to  keep  the  size  of  the  study  manageable.  The 
exclusive  use  of  case  records  meant  that  the  information  about  these 
situations  was  limited  to  aspects  dealt  with  in  the  function  of  the 
agency.    Also  the  records  did  not  always  give  clearly  the  material 
desired  for  the  study.    The  use  of  a  schedule  limited  the  particular 
items  of  information  to  be  collected  from  each  case,  and  statistical 
use  of  the  material  left  out  the  dynamics  of  the  interplay  of  factors 
in  individual  cases.    The  findings  of  this  study  are  applicable  only 
to  the  groups  of  cases  studied,  and  generalizations  made  about  them 
would  not  necessarily  be  true  for  other  groups. 

To  limit  the  scope  of  this  thesis,  a  qualitative  study  of  the 
casework  with  the  mothers  and  the  children  was  arbitrarily  excluded. 
Only  some  of  the  factors  that  might  affect  planning  for  the  children 
were  studied.    Some  factors  were  arbitrarily  excluded,  such  as,  a 
qualitative  study  of  the  mental  health  of  the  mothers,  and  medical  or 
psychological  factors  in  the  child.    Excluded  also  was  an  analysis  of 
the  unmarried  mother  problem  in  the  first  generation.    Discussion  of 
the  value  of  adoption  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  was  purposely 
excluded,  too,  because  it  would  add  a  dimension  in  terms  of  solution 
that  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 
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The  setting  for  the  study,  namely  the  agency  to  which  the  subjects 
of  the  study  -were  committed,  is  best  described  by  reference  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  the  section  describ- 
ing the  functions  of  Child  Welfare  Services. 

The  Rhode  Island  public  child  care  program,  Child 
Welfare  Services  (formerly  Children's  Division),  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  I88I4.  to  provide  care  for  those  children 
who  were  termed  dependent  and/or  neglected. ^    Over  the  years 
the  function  has  broadened  through  additional  legislation  to 
include  protection  to  all  children  in  need  of  it,  particularly 
those  who  need  care  away  from  their  own  families. 

In  addition  to  (a)  the  supervisory  and  licensing 
function,  (b)  consultation  services  and  the  coordination  of 
the  public  and  private  services  to  more  effectively  meet  the 
total  needs  of  all  children  of  the  state,  which  are  commonly 
vested  in  a  state  child  welfare  agency,  R.I.  Child  Welfare 
Services  provide  (c)  a  direct  care  program  for  the  dependent 
or  neglected  children  committed  to  its  custody.  Gradually, 
the  focus  of  the  direct  care  program  -which  gives  substitute 
care  to  children  has  changed  from  prolonging  the  separation 
of  children  from  their  families  to  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  family  units  and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
parent-child  relationship  whenever  possible.    Every  child 
should  have  a  family.    Extended  boarding  care  is  not  an 
adequate  substitute. 

1.     Foster  Care — Children  who  require  long  term  substitute 
care  because  of  the  inability  of  their  families  to  provide 
adequately  for  them  are  committed  to  the  Division  through 
the  Juvenile  Court.    Some  of  them  are  provided  protective 
and  preventive  service  in  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives, 
while  others  must  be  placed  in  various  types  of  foster  care. 
This  phase  of  the  program  consumes  the  greater  portion  of 
service,  time,  and  funds. 

a.  Institutional  Group  Care  is  provided  at  the  Children's 
Center.    It  is  now  used  primarily  as  a  reception,  study,  and 
training  institution,  where  the  needs  of  the  child  are 


2  The  law  reads  "dependent  and/or  neglected"  with  no  dearcut 
differentiation  between  the  two.    Repeated  attempts  of  the  Child  .Velfare 
League  of  America  and  other  interested  groups  to  define  either  term 
definitively  have  been  unsuccessful  to  date. 
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evaluated  to  determine  the  most  suitable  plan  and  to  give 
direction  in  casework  planning  towards  the  reabsorption  of 
the  child  in  the  community  with  parents,  relatives  or  foster 
care,  or  towards  more  specialized  treatment. 

b.  Foster  Home  Care  is  provided  by  the  Child  Placing  Unit 
for  such  children  as  will  profit  from  placement  and  for  whom 
homes  can  be  found.    Home  finding  service  is  offered  families 
wishing  to  open  their  homes  to  children.3 

Responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  child's  care  and  for  planning 
for  his  future  lie  with  the  social  worker.    The  worker  makes  the 
decision  whether  the  child  can  be  given  protective  and  preventive 
service  in  his  own  home  or  with  relatives,  whether  he  needs  institu- 
tional group  care,  or  whether  the  child  can  use  a  foster  boarding 
home.    Such  a  decision  is  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  child  and  his 
situation  gained  through  casework  with  the  child  and  his  parents. 
Foster  boarding  home  placement  requires  careful  matching  of  child  and 
foster  family.    After  the  child  is  placed,  the  social  worker  continues 
giving  casework  help  to  the  child,  his  foster  parents,  his  natural 
parents  -  and  frequently  grandparents  and  siblings  -  focusing  on  the 
welfare  of  the  child. 

Work  with  the  parents  is  supportive  toward  their  acceptance  of 
whatever  responsibility  they  are  able  to  assume;  taking  some  financial 
responsibility,  helping  the  child  to  accept  a  substitute  hone,  visiting, 
remembering  birthdays  and  holidays,  purchasing  clothing  that  will  have 
special  significance  for  the  child,  giving  him  pictures  of  his  family. 

3  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  The  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  (Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1953),  P» ~5k • 
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It  is  hoped  that  eventually  the  parents  may  be  able  to  reestablish  the 
home.    As  emphasized  above  in  the  agency's  annual  report,  "Every  child 
should  have  a  family.    Extended  boarding  care  is  not  an  adequate 
substitute."    This  means  helping  the  parents  towards  rehabilitation 
of  the  child's  own  home  whenever  possible.    'Mien  there  is  no  place  for 
the  child  anywhere  in  his  own  family,  work  with  his  parents  may  be 
towards  release  of  the  child  for  adoption  so  that  he  can  be  placed  in 
"a  home  of  his  own."    Only  when  neither  of  the  above  plans  is  possible, 
is  extended  boarding  care  planned. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SOME  CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  CHILD  WELFARE 


This  chapter  will  contain  a  brief  presentation  of  modern  child 
welfare  practices  with  emphasis  on  its  basis  in  psychiatric  theory 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  literature  of  the  field. 

In  the  light  of  psychoanalytic  theory,  there  has  come  to  be  a 
recognition  of  the  complexity  and  importance  of  the  mother-child 
relationship  and  its  especial  importance  in  the  first  few  years  of  the 
child's  life  if  the  child  is  to  mature  emotionally  and  mentally  as  well 
as  physically.    Experience  and  study  have  shown  that  a  favorable  envi- 
ronment for  a  child  involves  not  only  physical  standards  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  but  actually  more  importantly  an  emotional  setting  to  meet 
the  individual  child's  needs.    This  has  come  with  the  recognition  of 
mental  health  as  of  primary  importance  for  a  child  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
responsible  citizen  in  a  democracy.    Bowlby  says  of  the  mother-child 
relationship  and  its  importance  to  the  child's  growing  up, 

.  .  .  what  is  believed  to  be  essential  for  mental  health  is 
that  the  infant  and  young  child  should  experience  a  warm, 
intimate,  and  continuous  relationship  with  his  mother  (or 
permanent  mother- substitute)  in  which  both  find  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment.    Given  this  relationship,  the  emotions  of 
anxiety  and  guilt,  which  in  excess  characterize  mental  ill- 
health,  will  develop  in  a  moderate  and  organized  way.  When 
this  happens,  the  child's  characteristic  and  contradictory 
demands,  on  the  one  hand  for  unlimited  love  from  his  parents 
and  on  the  other  for  revenge  upon  them  when  he  feels  that 
they  do  not  Idve  him  enough,  will  likewise  remain  of  moderate 
strength  and  become  amenable  to  the  control  of  his  gradually 
developing  personality.    It  is  this  complex,  rich,  and 
rewarding  relationship  with  the  mother  in  the  early  years, 
varied  in  countless  ways  by  relations  with  the  father  and 
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with  siblings,  that  child  psychiatrists  and  many  others  now 
believe  to  underlie  the  development  of  character  and  of 
mental  health.^- 

Caseworkers  in  child  placing  deal  continually  with  situations  in 

which  there  has  been  a  disturbance  in  the  relationship  between  mother 

and  child.    Bowlby  describes  these  as  situations  of  partial  deprivation 

for  the  child. 

A  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  child  does  not  have 
this  relationship  is  termed  'maternal  deprivation1 .  This 
is  a  general  term  covering  a  number  of  different  situations • 
Thus,  a  child  is  deprived  even  though  living  at  home  if  his 
mother  (or  permanent  mother-substitute)  is  unable  to  give 
him  the  loving  care  small  children  need.    Again,  a  child  is 
deprived  if  for  any  reason  he  is  removed  from  his  mother  *s 
care.    This  deprivation  will  be  relatively  mild  if  he  is 
then  looked  after  by  someone  whom  he  has  already  learned  to 
know  and  trust,  but  may  be  considerable  if  the  foster  mother, 
even  though  loving,  is  a  stranger.    All  these  arrangements, 
however,  give  the  child  some  satisfaction  and  are  therefore 
examples  of  partial  deprivation. 2 

Child  placing  is  a  method  of  helping  a  child  by  giving  him  a  home 

that  has  resources  to  meet  his  needs  when  his  own  home  cannot  meet 

those  needs.    A  child  is  unable  to  use  those  resources,  however,  if  he 

has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  feelings  he  has  in  losing 

his  real  mother.    The  enormity  of  the  feelings  that  the  child  is  asked 

to  cope  with  are  expressed  vividly  by  Leontine  Young: 

Any  child  who  is  compelled  for  whatever  reason  to  leave 
his  own  home  and  family  and  to  live  in  a  foster  placement 
lives  through  an  experience  pregnant  with  pain  and  terror 
for  him  and  potentially  damaging  to  his  personality  and 
normal  growth.    It  is  abnormal  in  our  society  for  a  child 
to  be  separated  for  any  continuing  length  of  time  from  his 


1  Bowlby,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 
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own  parents  and  no  one  knows  this  so  well  as  the  child 
himself. 

.  .  .  To  be  unwanted  by  one's  own  family  is  one  of  the 
cruelest  and  most  devastating  blows  that  can  befall  a  human 
being,  and  placement  to  the  child  is  the  final,  irrevocable 
proof  of  rejection.3 

Every  child  taken  from  his  own  home  has  a  scar  that  cannot  be 
prevented  or  removed.    The  best  a  child  placing  worker  can  do  is  to 
know  the  scar  is  there  and  treat  the  child  to  help  him  bear  the  hurt 
and  not  have  it  pervade  his  entire  personality.    All  these  children 
are  psychologically  damaged,  but  hopefully  careful  treatment  in  care 
can  keep  the  damage  manageable.    The  literature  in  the  field  shows 
that  workers  offering  institutional  care  and  those  providing  foster 
family  care  are  well  aware  of  this  factor  of  the  child's  psychological 
reaction  to  placement.    The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  refers  to 
the  emotional  disturbance  shown  by  every  child  for  whom  foster  care  is 
necessary: 

It  has  been  found  that  children  whose  own  parents  are 
unable  to  care  for  them  usually  feel  that  they  are  unwanted 
and  unloved,  and  often  think  that  they  are  in  some  way 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  their  parents  have  left  them 
or  given  them  up.    These  children  are  always  conscious  of 
being  different  from  those  children  living  in  their  own 
homes.    In  addition  they  may  have  already  been  affected 
unfavorably  by  those  circumstances  which  have  culminated  in 
the  need  of  placement,  and  especially  by  the  attitudes  of 
parents  who  may  feel  inadequate,  ashamed,  guilty,  and 
disturbed  because  of  inability  to  care  for  their  children. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  every  child  for  whom  foster 
care  is  necessary  shows  varying  degrees  of  emotional  disturbance, 
which  may  be  expressed  simply  as  concern  or  even  resentment 


3  Leontine  loung,  "Placement  from  the  Child's  Viewpoint,"  Social 
Casework,  June,  1950,  pp.  2^0-2^. 
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regarding  the  inability  of  his  parents  to  care  for  him,  or 
in  the  form  of  severe  behavior  and  personality  disorders. 

Foster  care  can  therefore  never  be  a  completely 
satisfying  substitute  for  the  child's  own  home,  even  though 
there  may  be  no  alternative.    The  fact  that  the  child  must 
be  cared  for  away  from  his  own  parents  carries  with  it 
implications  that  affect  the  child's  response  to  foster 
care,  .  .  .  even  where  the  child's  own  home  has  been 
totally  inadequate,  as  in  cases  of  neglect. k 

A  factor  affecting  the  separation  problem  is  the  child's  knowledge 

of  the  reality  of  whether  or  not  his  parents  really  care  for  him. 

Children  placed  because  of  circumstantial  reasons,  such 
as  death  of  a  parent,  can  usually  weather  the  separation  if 
they  understand  the  reasons  far  it  and  if  they  are  certain 
of  the  continued  interest  and  love  of  their  parents. 

The  child  who  suffers  the  most  pain  is  the  one  for  whom 
separation  represents  parental  rejection.    Because  the  current 
rejection  has  usually  had  earlier  beginnings,  this  child  is 
likely  to  have  less  emotional  stability  than  others.  The 
separation,  added  to  an  already  existing  emotional  disturbance, 
therefore  makes  for  a  very  difficult  adjustment  in  placement 

Another  factor  in  a  child's  capacity  to  deal  with  his  feelings 
arising  from  separation  from  his  mother  is  the  age  at  which  he  experi- 
ences the  separation.    Bowlby  sums  up  present  opinion  based  on  the  most 
adequate  studies  of  this  subject. 

At  what  age,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  child  cease  to 
be  vulnerable  to  a  lack  of  maternal  care?    No  doubt  vulnera- 
bility diminishes  slowly  and,  perhaps  asymptotically.  All 
who  have  studied  the  matter  would  agree  that  vulnerability 
between  three  and  five  is  still  serious,  though  much  less  so 
than  earlier.    During  this  period  children  no  longer  live 
exclusively  in  the  present  and  can  consequently  conceive 


h  Standards  for  Children' s  Organizations  Providing  Foster  Family 
Care,  Child  Yfelfare  League  of  America,  Inc.,  p.  13. 

5>  David  Hallowitz,  "The  Separation  Problem  in  the  Child  Care 
Institution,"  Journal  of  Social  Casework,  April,  19U8,  pp.  lliU-lU8. 
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dimly  of  a  time  -when  their  mothers  -will  return,  -which  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  most  children  younger  than  three. 
Furthermore,  the  ability  to  talk  permits  of  simple  expla- 
nations, and  the  child  will  take  more  readily  to  under- 
standing substitutes.    During  this  age-period,  therefore, 
it  may  be  said  that  wise  and  insightful  management  can  go 
far  to  mitigate  ill-effects,  though  in  its  absence  very 
serious  reactions,  comparable  to  those  of  the  child 
between  one  and  three,  are  not  uncommon. 

After  the  age  of  five  vulnerability  diminishes  still 
further,  though  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seven  or  eight  are  unable  to  adjust  satisfactorily  to 
separations,  especially  if  they  are  sudden  and  there  has 
been  no  preparation  .  .  . 

...  in  the  case  of  those  between  five  and  eight  it  is 
probably  only  a  minority  and  the  question  arises — why  some 
and  not  others  (that  suffer  through  deprivation)?  Contrary 
to  what  obtains  in  the  younger  age-groups,  for  children  of 
this  age  the  better  their  relation  to  their  mothers  the 
better  can  they  tolerate  separation.    A  happy  child,  secure 
in  his  mother's  love,  is  not  made  pathologically  anxious; 
the  insecure  child,  apprehensive  of  his  mother's  good  feelings 
towards  him,  may  easily  misinterpret  events.    These  misinter- 
pretations, moreover,  may  smoulder  on  unknown  to  anyone, 
almost  unknown  to  the  child  himself.    The  belief  that  he  has 
been  sent  away  for  naughtiness  leads  to  anxiety  and  hatred, 
and  these  in  turn  to  a  vicious  circle  in  his  relations  to 
his  parents.    Thus,  children  aged  five  to  eight,  who  are 
already  prone  to  emotional  troubles,  can  easily  be  made  far 
worse  by  a  separation  experience  .  .  .  o 

Knowledge  of  these  negative  aspects  of  placement  has  resulted  in 
greater  emphasis  on  helping  the  parent  to  maintain  the  child  in  his  own 
home, 7  or  if  the  child  has  already  been  separated  from  the  parent,  to 
help  the  parent  to  rehabilitate  the  home  for  the  child's  return. 


6  Bowlby,  op.  cit.,  pp.  26-28. 

7  John  E.  Dula,  "The  Child  Away  From  Home,"  Journal  of  Social 
Case  Work,  April,  19U8,  pp.  130-13$. 
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This  is  expressed  more  generally  in  public  -welfare  legislation 
providing  support  for  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes.    Thus,  the 
economic  factor  alone  no  longer  need  be  a  reason  for  a  child  to  leave 
his  own  family  and  live  in  some  kind  of  foster  care. 

There  are,  however,  factors  beyond  the  power  of  legislation  to 
provide  that  prevent  a  mother  from  caring  for  her  own  child.    Death  of 
the  mother  is  one  of  these  factors,  one  that  is  easier  to  understand 
than  some  of  the  others.    Inadequacy  of  a  parent  because  of  personality 
immaturity  or  maladjustment  is  more  difficult  to  understand  and  accept. 
A  child  of  such  parents  may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  state  for 
reasons  of  neglect  or  dependency.    The  child  may  have  lived  at  home  in 
a  state  of  partial  deprivation  until  oommitment.    After  that  time, 
however,  depending  on  the  degree  to  which  he  can  be  helped  to  accept 
placement,  he  lives  with  varying  degrees  of  deprivation.  Therefore, 
the  worker's  obligation  after  a  child  is  placed  is  to  help  him  in  every 
way  to  accept  the  necessity  for  his  separation  and  placement. 

Inez  M.  Baker  comments  on  the  degree  of  relationship  that  the 

parent  has  a  right  to  maintain  with  the  child  even  though  court 

authority  has  brought  about  separation  and  limited  the  parents'  rights. 

The  parent  who  has  lost  his  legal  control  still  retains 
certain  rights — the  right  to  see  his  child  and  maintain  his 
relationship  with  him;  the  right  to  have  the  situation 
reconsidered  by  the  court;  the  right  to  know  he  will  not 
lose  permanent  custody  through  adoption.    Parents  and 
children  also  have  a  right  to  know  what  is  involved  in  sep- 
aration and  placement,  even  though  a  court  denies  them  the 
right  to  reject  this  service.    The  agency  must  respect  these 
rights . 8 


8  Inez  M.  Baker,  Upholding  Rights  of  Parent  and  Child,"  The  Child, 
Vol.  13,  No.  2,  August,  19U8,  p.  30. 
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"When  foster  care  is  necessary  for  a  child,  modern  practice 

emphasizes  the  importance  of  upholding  the  child's  right  to  know  his 

parent  not  only  as  a  legal  right,  but  as  a  necessity  for  the  child's 

emotional  health.    If  the  parent  is  not  able  or  not  willing  to  visit, 

it  is  the  worker's  obligation  to  talk  with  the  child  about  his  parents. 

Almeda  R.  Jolowicz  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  this  right  of  the  child. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  accept  the  concept  that  the 
child  does  have  an  inner  life  in  which  he  maintains  a 
parent-child  relationship.    Secondly,  there  are  numberless 
cases  to  prove  that  the  physical  separation  of  parent  and 
child  is  not  a  sufficient  measure  to  interrupt  the  influence 
of  the  parent  upon  the  child.    On  the  contrary,  the  separa- 
tion may  lead  to  the  child's  idealizing  the  parent  .  .  . 

There  seems  to  be  a  paradox  here  in  that  children  can 
give  up  the  past  more  easily  when  they  can  keep  part  of  it 
with  them  in  the  sense  that  they  are  free  to  talk  about  it. 
They  can  modify  their  relationship  to  parents  more  easily 
when  they  are  not  called  upon  to  abandon  them  completely.? 

As  he  grows  up  in  care,  the  child  needs  to  be  helped  to  modify 
his  relationship  with  his  parent  from  the  young  child's  dependence 
upon,  and  complete  identification  with,  an  unreal  idealized  figure  to 
the  older  child's  less  dependent  familiarity  and  partial  identification 
with  a  real  parent  who  has  a  mixture  of  weakness  and  strength.  If 
children  can  know  their  parents  either  through  talking  about  them  with 
the  social  worker,  they  may  then  not  have  the  need  to  cling  to  an 
idealized  picture  of  them,  or  preserve  what  they  know  of  a  parent 
through  an  identification  that  may  be  totally  destructive  of  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  strong  objections  are  being  made  to 
long  time  foster  care.    Placement  is  recognized  as  an  invaluable 

9  Almeda  R.  Jolowicz,  The  Hidden  Parent,  pp.  k>  9» 
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method  of  helping  a  family  temporarily  unable  to  function.  However, 

■when  placement  lasts  much  longer  than  two  years,  the  method  often 

ceases  to  be  helpful  for  the  child.    Foster  care  is  by  definition 

temporary,  and  no  one  knows  this  so  well  as  the  child.    Foster  care 

that  goes  on  indefinitely  has  been  found  to  be  damaging  to  the  child 

because  he  does  not  feel  it  is  -where  he  really  belongs.    Some  children 

express  their  hostile  feelings  about  long  separation  from  their  parents 

with  serious  behavior  problems  and  general  inability  to  adjust  to  foster 

care.    But,  Mary  E.  Lewis  says, 

Some  of  the  children  are  not  so  outspoken;  they  are  well- 
behaved  and  conforming,  apparently  happy  in  the  foster  home 
or  institution.    These  children  may  be  almost  forgotten  by 
the  worker  or  the  community  until  suddenly  there  is  an 
explosion,  an  episode  of  truancy,  stealing  or  the  like.  Or 
the  time  comes  when  a  child  could  go  back  to  his  parents, 
but  he  suddenly  realizes  that  to  him  they  no  longer  are  his 
parents  and  he  is  afraid.    Or  perhaps  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  young  adulthood, 
but  we  then  find  he  cannot  do  so.10 

Therefore  current  thinking  emphasizes  that  an  agency's  care  of  a 
child  rather  than  prolonging  his  separation  from  his  own  family,  should 
stress  the  strengthening  of  the  family  unit  for  the  child's  return  to 
it  whenever  possible.    One  of  the  child's  most  basic  needs  that  child 
welfare  workers  have  an  obligation  to  meet  is  the  need  for  a  permanent 
home.    Thus,  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  agency  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child  is  to  work  toward  a  permanent  plan  for  him.    The  possible 
plans  for  a  child  in  order  of  their  permanency  and  therefore  of  their 

10  Mary  E.  Lewis,  "Long  Time  Temporary  Placement,"  Child  Welfare, 
October,  1951,  p.  3» 
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value  to  the  child  axe  (l)  return  to  his  own  family,  (2)  adoption,  and 
(3)  long  time  foster  boarding  care. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  FIRST  GENERATION 


This  chapter  will  describe  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
group  of  thirty  mothers  who  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Child  Welfare 
Services,  Rhode  Island,  as  minors  and  who  at  the  time  of  the  study  had 
a  child  or  children  committed  to  the  same  agency.    This  first  generation 
will  sometimes  be  referred  to  as  Group  I  for  convenience  and  clarity. 
This  is  especially  necessary  because  the  discussion  in  Section  A  of 
this  chapter  will  refer  to  the  time  in  the  lives  of  these  mothers  when 
they  were  children  in  care  of  Child  Welfare  Services  and  not  yet  mothers. 
Section  B  will  deal  with  Group  I  as  mothers  of  children  in  placement. 
The  second  group  to  be  examined,  namely,  the  children  in  care  belonging 
to  the  mothers  in  Group  I  will  be  referred  to  as  Group  II  and  will  be 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 
A.    Group  I  as  Children  in  Placement 

Of  Group  I,  half  were  Catholic  and  half  Protestant  in  religious 
affiliation,  twenty-two  were  white  and  eight  were  colored. 

In  twenty-one,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  the  legal 
reason  for  commitment  was  neglect,  while  in  nine  of  the  thirty  cases 
in  Group  I,  dependency  was  the  reason.    The  legal  reason  for  commitment 
is  to  be  differentiated  from  the  factors  in  the  reason  for  commitment 
shown  in  Table  1,  p.  19.    The  table  is  fashioned  to  indicate  the 
reasons  for  the  natural  home  group's  not  functioning  effectively  to 
care  for  the  child.    The  main  categories  were  suggested  by  an  outline 
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used  by  Bowlby  in   his  discussion  of  causes  of  family  failure  in  Western 
communities  with  special  reference  to  psychiatric  factors       The  three 
main  categories  are  mutually  exclusive.    However,  the  subtopics  under 
"Natural  home  group  not  functioning  effectively"  are  not.    These  sub- 
topics show  only  in  how  many  of  the  cases  that  factor  appeared  as  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  horned  not  functioning  effectively.    In  most 
cases  more  than  one  factor  contributed  to  this. 

For  reasons  of  emphasis,  this  table  shows  general  areas  of  the 
problems  leading  to  commitment  of  the  children.    However,  an  enlargement 
of  this  table  giving  further  detail  is  presented  in  Table  2J?  of  the 
appendix. 

TABLE  1. 

FACTORS  IN  THE  REASON  FOR  COMMITMENT  OF  GROUP  I 


Factor  No. 


Natural  home  group  not  functioning  effectively  11 
Instability  of  one  or  both  parents  7 
Poor  physical  care  9 
Inadequacy  of  one  or  both  parents  k 
Maladjustment  of  child  1+ 
Marital  discord  1 

Natural  home  group  broken  up  17 
Home  broken  by  family  disunion  8 
Home  broken  by  other  factors  9 

Natural  home  group  never  established  2 

Child  born  out  of  wedlock  2   

Total  30 


1  Bowlby,  op.  cit.  p.  73 • 
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Table  1  gives  an  indication  of  the  kinds  of  homes  these  children 
had  with  their  own  families.    Eleven  girls  came  from  homes  in  which 
the  mother  and  father  were  present,  but  were  unable  to  function  effect- 
ively.   "Instability"  indicates  alcohol  and/or  promiscuity  as  a  problem 
in  seven  of  these  homes.    "Inadequacy"  of  a  parent,  found  in  four 
families,  included  feeblemindedness  and  a  generalization  of  the  parent's 
inability  to  function  in  the  parental  role,  here  called  inadequacy. 
Thus,  in  these  homes,  those  with  whom  the  developing  child  naturally 
identified  were  maladjusted  individuals  unable  to  fulfill  their  roles 
as  parents. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  group,  that  is  seventeen  girls, 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  parent  through  a  variety  of  circumstances,  ^his 
in  itself  is  a  difficult  experience  for  a  child,  but  the  breakdown  of 
contributing  factors  shown  in  Table  2£  in  the  appendix  indicates  diffi- 
cult home  situations  before  the  breakup  occurred,  as  well  as  problems 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  remaining  parent  to  deal  with  after  the 
home  was  broken. 

Significantly  few,  only  two,  of  this  group  were  born  out  of  wedlock. 
Altogether,  it  can  be  said  for  this  group  that  they  came  from  poor 
homes,  especially  in  psychological  terms. 

Table  2,  p.  21,  shows  the  ages  at  which  girls  in  Group  I  were 
committed.    Those  committed  for  dependency  are  separated  from  those 
committed  for  neglect. 
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TABLE 

2. 

AGES  OF  GIRLS  IN  GROUP  I  Ti/HEN  COMMITTED 
AS  DEPENDENT  OR  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

A  A*h 

Commitment 

No*  Committed 
Dependent  Neglected 

Totals 

Under  3  yrs. 

1 

6 

7 
i 

3-5  yrs. 

0 

1 

1 

6—8  yrs. 

0 

h 

9-11  yrs. 

2 

k 

6 

12-LU  yrs. 

3 

h 

7 

1S-17  yrs. 

2 

Totals 

9 

21 

30 

In  the  light  of  the  discussion  of  maternal  deprivation  in 
Chapter  II,  p.  10,  it  is  significant  that  all  but  one  of  the  children 
under  nine  were  committed  for  neglect.    This  -would  indicate  that  not 
only  did  they  suffer  separation  from  their  mothers  as  young  children, 
but  also  that  they  probably  suffered  partial  deprivation  while  in 
the  care  of  their  own  mothers. 

After  the  age  of  nine,  the  division  between  dependency  and  neglect 
is  not  broad,  but  neglect  is  still  predominant,  with  eight  girls 
committed  as  dependent  and  ten  as  neglected.    It  is  interesting  that 
as  a  whole  this  group  runs  the  extremes  in  age  at  commitment,  from 
infancy  to  late  adolescence. 

Table  3>  P«  22,  shows  how  long  these  children  then  stayed  in  care. 
The  table  is  arranged  to  show  duration  of  commitment  according  to  age 
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■when  committed,  giving  some  perspective  to  the  former  factor.  Duration 
of  commitment  is  shown  in  intervals  of  five  years  except  for  the  first 
two.    The  first  two  years  of  commitment  appear  as  a  distinct  interval 
because  a  space  of  time  that  long  can  be  considered  short  time  temporary 
care  as  differentiated  from  long  time  temporary  care  described  by 
Mary  E.  Lewis.    See  Chapter  II,  p.  l6» 

TABLE  3. 

DURATION  OF  COMMITMENT  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  "WHEN  COMMITTED 


Duration  of  Commitment 

Age  at              Under  Totals 

Commitment  2  yrs.      2-$  yrs. 6-10  yrs .11-1$  yrs. 16-20  yrs.  

Under  3  yrs.  3              U  7 

3-5  11 

6-8  1             3  h 

9-11  13             2  6 

12-U*                  1  h            2  7 

1S-17  _J_         _3_    ;     $ 

3  8            6             9             k  30 


Table  3  shows  that  the  girls  committed  younger  experienced  very 
long  time  care,  those  committed  older  were  in  care  a  shorter  time. 
But  some  of  the  latter  experienced  what  might  be  called  long-time  care, 
for  instance  the  five  girls  between  nine  and  fourteen  years  that  were 
in  care  six  to  ten  years.    In  general  the  table  seems  to  indicate  that 
once  the  child  was  committed  she  remained  and  grew  up  in  care.    In  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  long  time  foster  care, 
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it  can  be  said  that  Group  I  -was  exposed  to  a  potentially  damaging 
experience  in  this  area. 

Table  k  shovrs  the  number  of  placements  according  to  the  number  of 
years  spent  in  care. 

TABLE  k- 

NUMBER  OF  PLACEMENTS  ACCORDING  TO  DURATION  OF  COMMITMENT  OF  GROUP  I 

Duration  of  Commitment 
No.          Under  Totals 
Placements    2  yrs.    2-5  yrs.    6-10  yrs.    11-15>  yrs.    16-20  yrs.  

1-3           3  h                               3  1  11 

U-9  2  ^                5  1  13 

10-1$    _2_                            _1_  _2_  6 

3  8  6                9  k  30 

This  table  indicates  that  as  children  in  care,  the  girls  in  Group  I 
had  -widely  differing  experiences  in  the  number  of  times  they  were 
placed.    Four,  in  care  over  eleven  years,  were  placed  no  more  than 
three  times,  and  can  thus  be  recognized  as  having  been  treated  well 
in  this  respect.    The  thirteen  girls  placed  from  four  to  nine  times 
were  less  fortunate,  and  may  have  had  difficulty  in  moving  that  many 
times.    In  light  of  current  knowledge  of  the  trauma  of  placement,  the 
six  girls  who  had  at  least  ten  placements  had  potentially  damaging 
experiences  in  care. 

Table  5,  p.  2h9  shows  the  number  of  placements  girls  in  this  group 
had  in  the  different  types  of  living  arrangements  provided  by  Child 
Welfare  Services.    In  this  table,  the  caption  "Institution,"  includes 
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placement  at  the  Children's  Center,  Exeter  School  (for  the  feebleminded), 
House  of  the  Good  Shepard  (a  Catholic  home  for  adolescent  girls),  Sophia 
Little  Home  (a  home  for  illegitimately  pregnant  girls),  Rhode  Island 
Training  School  for  Girls,  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  or 
the  Women's  Reformatory,    The  caption  "Work  Wage"  includes  a  boarding 
placement  in  -which  a  girl  over  sixteen  worked  for  her  support  either  as 
mother's  helper  or  outside  the  home  for  -wages.    "Home"  includes  home  to 
live  with  mother,  father,  or  both. 

Host  of  the  girls  had  varying  combinations  of  placements,  most 
often  alternating  between  foster  boarding  homes  and  institution  place- 
ments.   Table  £  does  not  show  this,  however.    It  only  shows  the  general 
amount  that  each  kind  of  placement  was  used  by  this  group, 

TABLE 

NUMBER  OF  PLACEMENTS  BY  TYPES 


No.  of 
Placements 

Foster 
Home 

Type  of  Placement 
Work 

Institution       "age  Relative 

Home 
Temporarily 

1-3 

13 

18 

9 

6 

3 

h-6 

6 

8 

1-9 

JL 

No.  Girls 

22 

26 

9 

6 

3 

The  above  table  shows  that  twenty-six  of  -the  total  group  of  thirty 
were  placed  at  some  time  in  an  institution.    Thus  there  were  more  girls 
who  had  placements  in  institutions  than  in  any  other  type  of  living 
arrangement.    This  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  factors.    One  is  that 
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institutional  care  was  formerly  more  in  favor  as  a  generally  useful 
living  arrangement  than  at  the  time  of  this  study.    The  other  factor 
probably  in  force  for  this  group  -was  the  need  of  the  specialized 
facilities  of  various  institutions  to  meet  their  needs. 

Twenty-two  of  the  whole  group  had  placements  in  foster  homes,  and 
interestingly  it  is  in  the  category  of  foster  homes  that  the  most 
placements  were  made  per  girl,  six  girls  having  been  placed  four  to 
six  times,  and  three  girls  seven  to  nine  times  in  foster  homes.  It 
would  be  possible  only  to  guess  at  what  this  means.    One  possibility 
is  that  foster  home  placements  are  more  easily  upset  than  institution 
placements  by  a  variety  of  factors.    However,  since  foster  home  place- 
ments were  considered  "good,"  the  child  was  again   and  again  given  a 
foster  home  placement. 

A  question  might  be  raised  about  the  small  number  of  girls  given 
"Work  Wage"  placements,  only  nine,  since  twenty-four  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  over  while  in  care.    Were  the  girls  who  were  old  enough 
to  work,  but  not  given  such  placements,  inadequate  to  support  themselves? 
This  cannot  be  answered  by  the  data  presented  so  far,  but  is  a  question 
to  keep  in  mind  in  the  study  of  the  remaining  factors. 

An  I.Q.  score  was  found  in  the  records  of  twenty-four  of  Group  I. 
The  psychometric  tests  dated  as  far  back  as  193k  and  as  recently  as 
19^3  •    In  records  where  more  than  one  score  was  recorded,  the  latest 
was  taken  for  this  study.    Table  6,  p.  26,  gives  the  range  of  scores 
achieved  by  this  group. 
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TABLE  6. 


INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  RECORDED  FOR  GROUP  I 
BETWEEN  193k  AND  19S3 


I.Q. 


No. 


50-S9 
60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
90-99 


2 
8 

6 
3 


Unknown 


6 


Total 


30 


Table  6  shovrs  that  none  of  this  group  received  an  I.Q.  as  high 
as  one  hundred,  and  only  three  girls  tested  above  ninety,  within  the 
range  of  normal.    Ten  scored  below  seventy,  and  eleven  scored  between 
seventy  and  eighty-nine.    This  group  is  in  general,  then,  of  poor 
intelligence  with  some  in  the  range  of  mental  deficiency. 

Family  visiting  was  not  studied  for  Group  I  although  it  would  have 
been  of  value  to  do  so.    However,  recording  of  family  visiting  was 
scanty  and  therefore  not  accessible  to  study.    It  must  be  recognized, 
also,  that  most  of  this  generation  grew  up  in  care  when  it  was  agency 
policy  to  discourage  parents  visiting  in  the  foster  home.    Once  a 
month  a  parent  could  request  that  the  social  worker  bring  her  children 
to  the  (then)  State  Home  and  School  for  visiting  day. 

The  reasons  the  girls  were  released  from  care  was  examined  with 
the  ages  at  which  they  were  released.    Vftien  a  child  reaches  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  is  considered  legally  of  age  and  is  therefore  released 
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from  the  care  of  Child  Welfare  Services  even  though  he  may  remain 
dependent  on  the  State  in  some  State  institution  such  as  the  State 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  or  Exeter  School. 

TABLE  7. 


REASONS  FOR  RELEASE  OF  GIRLS  IN  GROUP  I  ACCORDING  TO  AGE 


Reason  for  Release 

Under 
16 

*ge 
16-20 

21 

Totals 

Of  age 

9 

9 

Married 

1 

6 

1 

8 

Mother  resumed  responsibility 

1 

2 

3 

Relatives  took  responsibility 

1 

1 

Committed  to  Exeter  School 

2 

1 

3 

Not  yet  released 

1 

6 

Total 

30 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  eight  released  because  married, 
or  of  the  nine  released  because  of  age,  some  may  have  been  placed  at 


home  at  the  time  of  release.    However,  marriage  or  coming  of  age  would 
make  release  automatic,  while  a  child  may  be  placed  at  home  or  with 
relatives  but  still  remain  in  care  of  Child  Welfare  Services  if 
supervision  there  is  deemed  necessary.    Although  it  does  not  show  up 
in  Table  7 ,  actually  ten  girls  were  living  at  home  with  their  mothers 
or  fathers,  and  three  with  relatives  at  the  time  of  release. 

It  is  significant  that  only  four  girls  were  released  because  their 
families  were  able  to  take  responsibility  for  them;  for  three  it  vras 
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their  mothers,  and  for  one  a  relative.    However,  two  of  these  were 
released  to  their  mothers  only  after  they  were  over  sixteen,  and  able 
to  work  for  their  own  support  if  necessary.    Seventeen  girls  remained 
in  commitment  until  they  became  of  age  or  were  married.  Altogether 
twenty  of  the  twenty-four  released  never  had  the  experience  of  their 
families1  being  willing  and  able  to  resume  full  responsibility  for  them 
as  children. 

Up  to  this  point  an  examination  has  been  made  of  the  characteristics 
of  Group  I  while,  as  dependent  or  neglected  children,  they  were  in  care 
of  Child  Welfare  Services.    They  again  became  known  to  the  agency  when 
their  children  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  State. 
B,    Group  I  as  Mothers  of  Children  in  Placement 

Table  8  shows  the  number  of  children  each  mother  had  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  agency. 


TABLE  8 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  COMMITTED  PER  MOTHER  IN  GROUP  I 


No.  of  Children  Totals 
In  Family  Committed     No.  of  Mothers     of  Children 


1 

2 
3 
k 


2h 


2k 
2 
9 
k 


1 

3 
1 


7 


1 


7 


Totals 


30 


U6 


The  largest  part,  namely  twenty-four,  of  these  mothers  had  just 
one  child  committed.    Of  the  others,  generally  small  families  were 
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committed,  except  for  one  family  in  -which  seven  children  -were  committed. 
In  some  of  these  families  there  were  other  children  not  committed,  but 
it  -was  not  -within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  count  them. 

Mother !s  age  -when  her  first  child  was  committed  -was  the  next  aspect 
examined.    This  -was  compared  in  Table  9  with  mother's  age  when  she 
herself  was  committed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  relationship  of  these 
two  aspects.    This  comparison  was  made  because  it  was  noted  that  some 
of  the  mothers  were  committed  at  the  same  time  as  their  children  because 
the  mothers  were  umarried  minors  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the 
State.    See  Table 2 5  in  appendix  showing  that  there  were  six  cases  having 
this  factor. 

In  Table  9  the  intervals  showing  mother's  age  when  the  first  child 
was  committed  are  irregular,  because  ages  are  grouped  as  follows: 
early  adolescence,  twelve  to  fifteen;  late  adolescence  and  old  enough 
to  be  employed,  sixteen  to  twenty;  of  age  and  older,  over  twenty-one. 

TABLE  9* 

AGES  OF  GIRLS  IN  GROUP  I  AT  COMMITMENT 
COMPARED  "WITH  THEIR  AGES  AT  COMMITMENT  OF  FIRST  CHILD 


Mother's  Age  Yfaen  First  Child  Committed 
Age  at  Totals 
Commitment     12-l£  yrs.     16-20  yrs.  Over  21  Dead  


Under  three  3  U  7 

3-5  yrs.  1  1 

6-8  k  k 

9-11  3  3  6 

12-11;  ®                k  1  7 

15-17  <JD_            Q_    1  $ 

Totals  k                13  12  1  30 
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The  encircled  numbers  highlight  the  girls  committed  at  the  same 
time  as  their  children,  and  Table  9,  p.  29,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  factor  of  pregnancy  of  a  minor  weights  the  age  range  at  com- 
mitment with  older  girls.    The  table  indicates  that  seventeen,  more 
than  half,  of  Group  I  were  mothers  before  becoming  of  age.  Twelve 
were  over  twenty-one,  however,  and  one  more  was  dead  at  the  time  her 
child  was  committed. 

An  account  of  the  marital  status  of  the  mothers  shows  that  six 
of  them  were  married,  and  twenty-four  (four-fifths)  of  the  total  number 
in  Group  I  were  unmarried  at  the  time  their  first  children  were  born. 

The  mothers1  participation  in  the  placement  plan  when  their 
children  were  committed  is  shown  in  Table  10,  p.  31  •    Judgments  to 
place  mothers  in  the  indicated  categories  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  social  workers'  recordings  of  the  commitment  hearings,  and  inter- 
views with  the  mothers  preceding  the  commitment  of  their  children. 
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TABLE  10. 

MOTHERS '  PARTICIPATION  IN  PLACEMENT  PLAN  AT  THE  COMMITMENT 

OF  THEIR  CHILDREN 


Kind  of  Participation  No. 
 Mothers 

Choice  limited  with  mother  dependent  in  care  of  State  9 
(Child  Welfare  Services  i;) 
(Reformatory  for  Women  3) 
(State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  2) 

Willing  to  have  children  committed  7 

Desired  children  to  be  adopted  £ 

Abandoned  children  3 

Tailing  to  have  children  committed  only  temporarily  3 

Attended  hearing  but  objected  to  commitment  2 

Mother  dead  1 

Total  30 


The  first  category,  "Choice  limited  because  mother  dependent  in 
care  of  State,"  does  not  include  the  mothers  in  care  of  the  State  who 
asked  for  their  children  to  be  adopted,  because  the  request  for 
adoption  was  not  outside  the  limits  of  their  choice.    This  category 
of  "Choice  limited  ..."  seemed  required  by  the  data,  however, 
because  unless  the  mother  did  request  adoption,  there  was  usually  no 
discussion  recorded  of  what  the  mother  did  request  when  she  was  in 
the  care  of  a  State  agency.    Table  10  shows  there  were  nine  whose 
choice  was  so  limited.    It  must  be  remembered,  in  noting  that  there 
were  seven  mothers  willing  to  have  their  children  committed,  that  the 
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children  -were  brought  to  court  because  a  responsible  agency  considered 
they  -were  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  State.    The  mother's  -will- 
ingness for  commitment  can  mean  any  of  a  combination  of  things.  It 
may  indicate  some  insight  into  her  lack  of  ability  to  care  for  the 
child  in  contrast  to  the  two  mothers  -who  objected  to  commitment  of 
their  children  although  commitment  -was  deemed  necessary  by  the  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  -willingness  for  commitment  can  mean  the  mother  is 
consciously  unwilling  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  child  -while 
she  has  not  the  strength  at  the  time  to  make  a  more  permanent  plan  for 
the  child's  security.    This  differs  from  the  desire  expressed  by  five 
mothers  for  their  children  to  be  adopted. 

The  three  mothers  -who  were  "Willing  to  have  their  children  com- 
mitted only  temporarily"  have  been  considered  in  a  category  separate 
from  the  seven  in  the  category,  "Willing  to  have  children  committed," 
because  the  quality  of  their  participation  in  the  placement  plan  can 
be  considered  as  quite  different.    Their  stipulation  that  commitment 
should  only  be  a  temporary  measure  is  an  indication  of  their  continued 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  children,  and  perhaps  the  beginning 
of  a  plan  to  rehabilitate  a  home  for  the  children's  return.    There  -were 
three  mothers  who  abandoned  their  children,  and  one  mother  whose  death 
led  to  the  commitment  of  her  children.    Therefore,  of  the  thirty, 
twenty-five  mothers  really  were  ready  for  some  form  of  surrender. 

The  preceding  pages  show  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
histories  of  the  mothers.    The  facts  pertaining  to  the  present 
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circumstances  of  Group  I  looked  at  -were  the  age,  marital  status,  and 
means  of  support  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

The  ages  of  the  mothers  as  of  January  1,  1955  ranged  from  fifteen 
to  forty-eight  years  -with  two-thirds  of  the  group  below  the  age  of 
thirty. 

Twelve  of  the  mothers  were  found  to  be  single,  eleven  were  married, 
four  were  separated  from  their  husbands,  one  was  divorced.    The  marital 
status  of  one  was  unknown,  and  another  was  dead,  although  married 
before  her  death.    This  account  can  be  compared  with  the  marital  status 
of  the  mothers  when  their  first  children  were  committed,  namely,  six 
married  and  twenty-four  unmarried. 

The  mothers'  means  of  support  at  the  time  of  the  study  is  presented 
in  Table  11. 

TABLE  11. 

MOTHERS'  MEANS  OF  SUPPORT  AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1955 


Means  of  Support  No. 

Mothers 


Working  7 

Husband  supporting  7 

P.A.,  A.D.C.  or  Old  Age  Benefits  6 

Dependent  in  Exeter  School  2 

Dependent  in  Child  Welfare  Services  1 

Dependent  in  Women's  Reformatory  1 

Work  Wage  Home,  C.W.S.  1 

Dead  1 

Unknown  k 


Total  30 
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The  seven  mothers  working,  and  the  seven  supported  by  their 
husbands  constitute  a  group  of  fourteen  that  were  living  in  the  com- 
munity and  were  supported  without  aid  from  the  State  or  Federal 
governments.    The  one  mother  in  a  work  wage  home  can  be  considered  a 
part  of  this  sub-group  because  she  was  self-supporting  although  she 
was  supervised  by  Child  Welfare  Services.    Therefore,  it  can  be  said 
that  fifteen,  or  half  of  Group  I,  were  self-supporting  at  the  time  of 
the  study. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  six  mothers  had  not  at  the  time  of 
the  study  been  released  from  care  of  Child  Tfelfare  Services.  (See 
Table  7,  p.  27 •)    Table  11,  p.  33 y  however,  indicates  only  two  in 
Child  Welfare  Services  living  arrangements;  namely,  one  in  a  foster 
home  and  another  in  a  work  wage  home.    Actually  the  six  are  widely 
distributed  in  the  table.    Besides  the  two  accounted  for,  one  was  work- 
ing full  time  living  in  a  relative's  home.    Therefore  she  is  among  i2ie 
seven  working.    Another  was  married  and  supported  by  her  husband;  her 
release  was  expected  soon.    The  one  mother  in  the  Women's  Reformatory 
was  officially  in  the  care  of  Child  Welfare  Services.    The  sixth 
mother  unreleased  left  her  parent's  home  where  she  had  been  placed  and 
her  whereabouts  had  been  unknown  to  the  agency  for  about  a  year. 
Therefore  she  numbers  among  the  four  unknown  in  the  table. 

Table  12,  p.  35,  shows  the  responsibility  the  mothers  were  taking 
for  their  children  in  care  in  terms  of  visiting,  and  Table  13,  p.  36, 
in  terms  of  their  assuming  financial  responsibility.    The  circumstances 
of  a  child's  being  released  for  adoption  or  living  at  home,  however, 
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indicate  clearly  in  themselves  the  kind  of  responsibility  the  mother 
is  taking.    Three  of  these  mothers  have  released  their  children  for 
adoption,  six  mothers  have  their  children  at  home,  and  one  mother  is 
deceased.    (See  Table  ll*,  p.  37)    This  adds  up  to  ten  mothers  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  total  group  of  thirty  for  the  purposes  of  these 
tables.    Therefore  Tables  12  and  13  each  -will  total  twenty  mothers. 

Child  Welfare  Services  defines  regular  visiting  as  seeing  the 
child  once  a  month,  not  usually  more  than  that.    The  extremes  of 
Table  12,  namely  "Never"  and  "Regularly,"  are  its  most  clearcut  aspects. 
"Occasionally"  includes  arbitrarily  those  -who  visited  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  or  visited  a  few  times,  then  perhaps  did  not  visit  for  six 
months  or  a  year.    Mothers  who  visited  an  average  of  about  seven  or 
eight  visits  a  year  were  judged  to  have  visited  "Irregularly." 

TABLE  12. 

FREQUENCY  OF  VISITS  BY  MOTHERS  TO  THEIR  CHILDREN  IN  PLACEMENT 


Frequency  of  Visits  No. 

Mothers 


Never  3 

Occasionally  7 

Irregularly  5 

Regularly  5 

Total  20 


Table  12  indicates  that  visiting  is  a  problem  area  considering 
that  it  shows  only  five  mothers  visiting  regularly.    This  would  seem 
to  be  symptomatic  of  disturbance  in  the  mother-child  relationships  of 
the  remaining  fifteen. 
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Table  13  shows  the  attitudes  toward  and  the  ability  to  meet  any 
part  of  the  financial  obligation  for  the  support  of  their  children. 


TABLE  13. 

MOTHERS'  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  AND  ABILITY  TO  MEET  FINANCIAL  OBLIGATION 
FOR  THEIR  CHILDREN  IN  PLACEMENT 


Attitude  Toward 

No. 

Ability  To 

No. 

Payment 

Mothers 

Pay 

Mothers 

Want  to  pay 

2 

Able  to  pay 

3 

Unwilling  to  pay 

6 

Unable  to  pay 

1$ 

Unknown 

12 

Unknown 

2 

Total 

26 

Total 

20 

Of  the  twenty  mothers  whose  children  were  in  placement,  only  one 
assumed  any  financial  responsibility.    The  mother's  attitude  toward 
paying  a  part  of  her  child's  support  or  her  ability  to  do  so  was  judged 
on  the  basis  of  interviews  in  which  the  social  worker  may  have  discussed 
this  with  her.    Such  discussions  were  not  found  in  all  the  records,  and 
therefore  in  twelve  cases  the  mother's  attitude  in  this  matter  is 
unknown.    In  two  cases  she  wanted  to  pay,  and  in  six  cases  it  was 
recorded  that  the  mother  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  pay  anything 
toward  the  support  of  her  committed  child.    This  account  of  the  mothers' 
attitudes  becomes  more  meaningful  when  it  is  seen  that  only  three  of 
them  were  considered  by  the  social  worker  as  able  to  pay.    Fifteen  were 
judged  unable  to  pay,  and  this  ability  was  unknown  for  two  mothers. 

The  last  factor  looked  at  was  the  mother's  present  participation 
in  long  range  plans  for  her  child.    The  possibilities  for  the  mother's 
part  in  her  child's  future  are  listed  in  Table  ll±,  p.  37,  first  in 
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terms  of  her  wanting  to  take  him  home,  then  in  terms  of  an  inability  to 
make  plans  that  -would  change  the  status  quo  of  long  time  boarding  care. 
The  last  three  items  are  in  terms  of  the  mother's  being  absent  from 
the  child's  situation. 

TABLE  Hi. 

MOTHERS'  PRESENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  LONG  RANGE  PLANS  FOR  THEIR 

CHILDREN 


Kind  of  Participation  No. 

Mothers 


Have  children  at  home  6 
Desire  to  take  children  home  in  near  future  3 
Desire  to  take  children  home  some  time  in  future  k 
Plan  to  leave  children  in  boarding  home  1 
Choice  limited  -with  mother  dependent  in  care  of  State  k 

(Children's  Center,  C.W.S.  l) 

(Exeter  School  2) 

(Reformatory  for  Women  1) 
No  plans:  children  home  with  father  from  whom  mother 


is  divorced  1 

Have  released  children  for  adoption  3 

Whereabouts  unknown  at  time  of  the  study  7 

Dead  1 


Total  30 


Six  mothers  have  been  able  to  take  their  children  home,  and  three 
desire  to  take  them  home  in  the  near  future.    The  latter  category 
includes  only  those  mothers  who  realistically  desire  to  have  their 
children  at  home  soon.    The  tab,  "Desires  to  take  child  home  some  time 
in  the  future,"  labels  the  four  mothers  who  talk  of  having  their 
children  at  home,  but  realistically  could  not  do  so  without  making 
some  real  changes  which  they  have  been  incapable  of  heretofore.  One 
mother  plans  to  leave  her  child  in  the  Children's  Center.    In  this 
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case  the  child  lived  in  one  foster  home  five  of  his  twelve  years,  and 
he  considered  those  foster  parents  his  real  parents.    In  the  above 
table,  as  in  Table  10,  p.  31*  a  category  is  required  for  those  mothers 
who  are  dependent  in  care  of  the  State  in  either  Exeter  School,  the 
Children's  Center,  or  the  Women1  s  Reformatory.    The  number  so  limited 
at  the  time  of  the  study,  however,  was  four  as  compared  with  nine  at 
the  time  of  commitment  of  their  children.    One  mother  had  refused 
responsibility  for  her  children,  while  their  father,  from  whom  she 
was  divorced,  had  made  a  home  for  them.    As  compared  with  the  five 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  have  their  children  adopted  at  the  time  of 
commitment,  only  three  had  actually  released  their  children  for 
adoption.    The  whereabouts  of  seven  mothers  was  unknown  to  the  agency 
at  the  time  of  the  study.    Some  of  these  had  been  gone  long  enough  so 
that  the  children  would  soon  be  considered  legally  abandoned,  while 
others  had  been  gone  only  a  short  time  and  might  contact  the  agency, 
or  be  traced  by  a  social  worker  in  the  near  future. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SECOND  GENERATION  IN  PLACEMENT 

This  chapter  -will  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  forty-six 
children  in  care  of  Child  Tfelfare  Services,  Rhode  Island,  as  of 
January  1,  195>5>  whose  mothers  were  at  some  time  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  same  agency.    This  second  generation  will  be  referred  to  as 
Group  II. 

In  Group  II  twenty-four  were  Catholic  and  twenty-two  were 
Protestant^  thirty-five  were  white  and  eleven  colored.    Thirty  were 
boys  and  sixteen,  girls.    Thus,  there  were  almost  twice  as  many  boys 
as  girls. 

In  thirty-one,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  the  legal 
reason  for  commitment  was  dependency,  while  neglect  was  the  legal  reason 
in  fifteen  cases.    This  contrasts  markedly  with  Group  I  in  which  neglect 
predominated.    The  reasons  for  commitment  assume  more  meaning  when 
broken  down  according  to  the  factors  in  the  reason.    These  are  shown 
in  Table  15>,  p.  UO.    This  table  is  fashioned  with  categories  similar 
to  the  one  demonstrating  these  factors  for  Group  I,  Table  1,  p.  19. 
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TABLE  l£. 

FACTORS  IN  THE  REASON  FOR  COMMITMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  GROUP  II 


Factors  No, 
 Children 

Natural  home  group  not  functioning  effectively  7 
Instability  or  psychopathy  of  one  or  both  parents)  7 
Poor  physical  care  ) 
Marital  discord  ) 
Inadequate  supervision  ) 

Natural  home  group  broken  up  13 
Home  broken  by  family  disunion  11 
Home  broken  by  other  factors  2 

Natural  home  group  never  established  26 
Born  out  of  wedlock  26   

Total  U6 


Table  1$  shows  that  twenty-six,  or  more  than  half  of  these 
children  were  born  out  of  wedlock  and  therefore  never  had  the  basic 
endowment  of  a  natural  home  group.    This  group  is  thus  significantly 
different  from  Group  I  in  which  only  two  were  born  out  of  wedlock. 
Thirteen  children  came  from  broken  homes,  most  of  which,  those  of 
eleven  children,  were  broken  by  family  disunion.    Seven  children, 
incidently  all  of  one  family,  had  to  be  committed  because  their 
psychopathic  mother  was  unable  to  give  them  adequate  care,  and  their 
father  was  not  stable  enough  in  helping  to  maintain  the  household. 
It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  most  of  those  children  who  had  families  were 
separated  from  them  because  of  inadequacies  in  the  family  structure 
brought  about  by  parents'  maladjustments.    This  is  further  born  out  in 
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Table  26  in  the  appendix,  -where  this  table  is  given  in  more  detail  in 
subcategories . 

Table  16  shows  the  ages  at  which  children  in  Group  II  were 
committed  according  to  whether  they  were  committed  for  dependency  or 
neglect.    The  age  levels  are  divided  as  they  were  in  the  similar  table 
for  Group  I,  Table  2,  p.  21,  but  Table  16  stops  at  an  earlier  age  level. 

TABLE  16. 

AGES  OF  CHILDREN  IN  GROUP  II  WHEN  COMMITTED 
AS  DEPENDENT  OR  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

Age  at  No.  Committed  Totals 


Commitment  Dependent  Neglected 


Under  3  mos. 

18 

1 

19 

3  mos. -2  yrs. 

8 

8 

16 

3-5  yrs. 

k 

h 

8 

6-8  yrs. 

1 

l 

2 

9  yrs. 

0 

l 

1 

Totals 

31 

15 

U6 

It  can  be  seen  that  with  thirty-five  children  committed  under  the 
age  of  three,  three-quarters  of  Group  II  were  committed  as  infants,  and 
all  but  three  of  the  entire  group  were  committed  before  the  age  of  five. 
This  has  great  significance  in  terms  of  what  Bowlby  and  others  have 
said  about  separation  from  the  mother  experienced  so  young.    See  pp.  11 
and  12  above.    However,  the  eighteen  committed  for  dependency  before 
the  age  of  three  months  were  placed  directly  in  foster  homes  from  the 
institutions  in  which  they  were  born.    Therefore  the  factor  of 
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separation  would  not  have  affected  them  negatively  at  the  tine  of 
commitment.    This  leaves  twenty-five  who  as  children  committed  before 
the  age  of  five  experienced  potentially  damaging  separation  experiences. 

The  ages  at  commitment  of  Group  II  contrast  markedly  -with  the  ages 
of  their  mothers  at  commitment.    Group  I  ran  the  extremes  in  age  at 
commitment  with  less  than  one-third  below  the  age  of  five.  Therefore, 
the  partial  deprivation  experienced  by  Group  I  through  years  in  their 
own  inadequate  homes  is  markedly  less  present,  or  is  absent  for  the 
children  in  Group  II. 

Table  17  shows  the  age  at  commitment  according  to  the  length  of 
time  these  children  had  been  in  care  of  Child  Welfare  Services  to 
January  1,  19!?!? •    This  table  compares  with  Table  3>  p.  22,  for  Group  I. 

TABLE  17. 

DURATION  OF  COMMITMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  GROUP  II  TO  JANUARY  1,  1955 


Duration  of  Commitment 

Age  at            Under  Totals 

Commitment  2  yrs.  2-5  yrs.  6-10  yrs.  11-15  yrs.  16-20  yrs.  

Under  3  yrs.       7  19  3              5  1  35 

3-5  3  k             1  8 

6-8  2  2 

9      _1_      1 

Totals        7  22  10              6  1  1*6 


This  table  shows  that  twenty-nine  of  Group  II  were  committed 
younger  than  five  and  had  been  in  care  less  than  five  years  as  of  the 
time  of  this  study.    Therefore  more  than  half  of  this  group  is  young 
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enough,  and  has  been  in  care  a  short  enough  so  that  planning  for  them 
will  be  of  real  significance  for  their  welfare. 

Table  18,  showing  the  number  of  placements  of  children  in  Group  II 
according  to  the  duration  of  commitment,  should  be  interesting  to 
compare  with  the  similar  table  for  Group  I,  Table  ii,  p.  23.    It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  children  in  Group  II  had  in  general 
been  in  placement  a  shorter  time  than  those  in   Group  I,  and  that  none 
was  yet  released.    Therefore  the  comparison  is  of  limited  value. 

TABLE  18. 

NUMBER  OF  PLACEMENTS  OF  GROUP  II  ACCORDING  TO  LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  CARE 
Duration  of  CommiiSeht  to  Time  of  Study 


No,  Under  Totals 

Placements  2  yrs.  2-$  yrs.  6-10  yrs.  ll-l£  yrs.    16-20  yrs.  

1-3            £  20  6  2  1  3U 

h-9            2  2  h  h  12 

10-1^            0 

Totals      7  22  10  6  1  U6 


With  thirty-four  of  the  forty-six  children  in  Group  II  having  had 
no  more  than  three  moves,  it  can  be  seen  that  most  of  these  children's 
experiences  in  care  had  not  involved  the  repeated  separations  known  to 
be  damaging  to  children.    Twelve  of  Group  II,  however,  had  from  four 
to  nine  placements.    Thus,  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  group  had  been 
offered  little  security  in  placement. 

Table  19,  p»  hk»  shows  the  type  of  arrangements  in  which  Group  II 
lived  in  commitment.    The  types  differ  in  some  instances  from  those  of 
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the  comparable  table  for  Group  I  (Table  5,  p.  210  because  no  children 
in  Group  II  were  placed  either  in  a  -work  wage  home,  or  with  relatives. 
All  but  two  were  below  the  age  of  sixteen  at  the  time  of  this  study, 
so  the  lack  of  necessity  for  the  work  wage  home  category  can  be  partially 
accounted  for  by  the  ages  of  this  group.    Group  II  institution  placements 
were  all  in  the  Children's  Center  with  no  placements  in  more  specialized 
institutions  such  as  Exeter  School,  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases,  etc.    ^s  in  Table  £,  many  in  the  group  had  experienced 
combinations  of  placements,  and  these  are  implied,  but  not  shown  in 
the  table. 

TABLE  19. 


NUMBER  OF  PLACEMENTS  IN  EACH  TYPE  OF  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT 


No.  of 

Foster 

Children's 

Adoptive 

Placements 

Home 

Center 

Home 

1 

21 

11 

2 

7 

3 

7 

1 

k 

k 

7 

1 

Total 

Children 

ko 

12 

5 

Table  19  shows  a  preponderance  of  placements  in  foster  homes,  with 
forty  of  the  forty-six  children  having  been  placed  at  some  time  in  a 
foster  home.    Thirty-five,  or  most  of  the  group,  had  no  more  than  three 
foster  home  placements.    Only  twelve  of  the  forty-six  were  ever  placed 
in  an  institution.    This  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  group  in  comparison 
with  Group  I,  in  which  twenty- six  out  of  thirty  had  some  institution 
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placement,  most  of  them  having  been  placed  more  than  once  in  an 
institution.    The  five  placements  in  adoptive  homes  add  a  dimension 
to  Table  19,  p.  hh>  that  is  missing  in  Table  3>,  P«  2U>  showing 
placements  of  Group  I.    This  category  indicates  that  a  permanent  plan 
for  the  child's  welfare  is  being  carried  out. 

An  intelligence  test  rating  was  recorded  for  all  but  five  infants 
of  Group  H.    These  scores  are  shown  in  Table  20  arranged  in  the  same 
intervals  as  Table  6,  p.  26,  showing  the  I.Q.'s  for  Group  I,  except 
that  eleven  infants  in  Table  20  were  rated  descriptively  rather  than 
with  a  numerical  score. 


TABLE  20. 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  RECORDED  FOR  GROUP  II 


I.Q. 

No. 

60-69 

1 

70-79 

$ 

80-89 

6 

90-99 

7 

100-109 

8 

110-119 

3 

Infants 

Somewhat  retarded 

2 

Slightly  below  normal 

3 

Normal 

6 

No  test 

i 

Total 

h6 

Only  one  of  these  children  rated  below  seventy,  a  level  below 
which  special  planning  usually  needs  to  be  considered.    Ten  children 
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rated  between  seventy  and  eighty-nine,  below  normal,  but  with  enough 
ability  to  be  able  to  function  in  the  community.    The  infants  rated 
"Somewhat  retarded"  and  "Slightly  below  normal"  can  be  added  to  this 
group,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  among  the  group  of  forty-six  with 
below  normal,  but  adequate,  intelligence.    With  the  twelve  rating 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred  ten,  and  six  infants  rated  "Normal," 
there  were  eighteen  children  of  normal  intelligence  in  this  group. 
Then  three  more  stand  out  as  having  above  average  intelligence,  rating 
one  hundred  ten  to  one  hundred  nineteen.    In  general,  then,  this  group 
has  adequate  intelligence,  and  would  not  require  special  planning  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  low  intelligence.    This  is  a  very  different 
situation  from  that  indicated  by  the  I.Q.'s  of  Group  I  shown  in  Table  6, 
p.  26,  in  which  one-third  of  the  total  number  rated  below  seventy. 

After  this,  no  more  direct  comparisons  of  the  first  and  second 
generations  are  made  in  the  tables.    Characteristics  of  the  two  groups 
begin  to  differ  by  definition.    However,  limited  comparisons  can  be 
continued  in  terms  of  differences. 

The  living  arrangements  of  Group  II  at  the  time  of  the  study  are 
shown  in  Table  21,  p.  U7>  according  to  the  child's  age  as  of  January  1, 
19#. 
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TABLE  21. 

TYPES  OF  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  AGES  OF  GROUP  II  AT  TIME  OF  THE  STUDY 


Living 
ai  x cuigemo  nx> 

Under 
6  yrs  • 

O— JLU 

Ages 
yrs. 

±p  yrs . 

xo— yrs» 

Totals 

Own  home 

3 

U 

6 

i 

Hi 

Adoptive  home 

Apt"* 

1 

$ 

Foster  home 

15 

u 

23 

Children's  Center 

i 

1 

1 

3 

Self-support 

i 

1 

Totals 

23 

10 

11 

2 

U6 

Fourteen  children  were  living  in  their  own  homes  at  the  time  of 
the  study,  and  all  but  one  of  these  were  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 
These  children  were  young  enough  so  that  assumption  of  their  care 
required  considerable  responsibility  of  the  mothers.    Five  of  the 
children  under  ten  were  in  adoptive  homes,  and  would  probably  be  out 
of  State  care  soon.    Twenty-three,  or  just  half,  of  Group  II  were  in 
foster  homes.    This  is  to  be  expected  in   the  light  of  present  policy 
that  a  foster  home  offers  the  best  kind  of  care  for  a  child  necessarily 
separated  from  his  own  family  temporarily.    Significantly  few,  only 
three,  children  were  living  at  the  Children's  Center. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  half  of  Group  II  was  under  the  age 
of  six  at  the  time  of  the  study,  with  the  predominant  number,  fifteen, 
in  foster  homes.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  group,  twenty-one,  were 
between  six  and  fifteen  years  old.    Only  two  were  sixteen  or  over. 
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This  diminishing  number  of  older  children  might  indicate  that  many 
children  potentially  in  this  group  have  not  remained  and  grown  up  in 
care,  but  have  ahd  permenant  plans  made  for  them.    Such  children,  if 
released  to  their  families  or  adopted,  would  not  appear  in  this  table 
because  they  would  no  longer  be  in  State  care. 

The  adjustment  of  the  children  at  the  time  of  the  study  is  shown 
in  Table  22.    The  categories  of  "Good,"  "Fair"  and  "Poor"  were  made 
arbitrarily,  and  judgments  were  based  primarily  on  material  found  in 
annual  evaluations  and  transfer  summaries  in  the  case  records.  This 
cannot  be  considered  by  any  means  a  definitive  judgment  of  the  adjust- 
ments of  these  children,  but  it  should  give  at  least  an  indication  of 
how  they  were  getting  along  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

TABLE  22. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  GROUP  II  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  STUDY 

Quality  of  Adjustment 
Area  of  Totals 


Adjustment 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

In  home  or  institution 

26 

17 

3 

h6 

At  school 

3 

12 

8 

23 

With  contemporaries 

13 

21 

3 

37 

A  judgment  was  made  for  every  child  in  the  group  regarding 
adjustment  in  home  or  institution  as  can  be  seen  by  the  total  of 
forty-six.    However,  a  judgment  of  school  adjustment  was  made  for  only 
twenty- three  of  the  group  because  only  that  number  was  of  school  age. 
A  judgment  of  adjustment  with  contemporaries  was  made  only  for  those 
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children  old  enough  for  there  to  have  been  some  comment  in  the  case 
record  about  how  the  child  got  along  with  others.    Such  comments  were 
found  in  thirty-seven  case  records.    Table  22,  p.  48,  indicates  that 
all  but  three  of  the  entire  group  were  getting  along  pretty  well 
wherever  they  were  living.    Adjustment  at  school  was  less  markedly 
good  with  eight  poorly  adjusted,  although  twelve  were  judged  "Fair" 
and  three  "Good."    The  quality  of  adjustment  with  contemporaries  was 
more  difficult  to  judge,  and  decisions  were  finally  made  on  the  basis 
of  judging  adjustment  "Good"  if  the  caseworker  had  noticed  this  quality 
enough  to  record  comment  of  it,  and  "Poor"  if  it  had  come  up  as  a 
particular  problem.    The  other  children  fell  into  -the  category,  "Fair." 
The  judgments  made,  however,  indicate  that  adjustment  with  contemporaries 
was  not  a  problem  for  any  but  three  of  the  thirty-seven.  Generally, 
it  can  be  said  of  this  group  that  they  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  in 
these  areas. 

An  area  of  adjustment  specific  to  a  child  in  placement,  namely 
the  child's  reaction  to  mother's  visits  is  presented  in  Table  23,  p.  $0. 
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TABLE  23. 

REACTIONS  OF  GROUP  II  TO  MOTHERS'  VISITS 


IltJclO  UJ-U  11 

Happy  to  see  mother 

10 

Rejected  mother 

2 

Upset  and/or  confused 

k 

No  reaction  recorded 

Child  in  foster  care 

13 

Child  in  adoptive  home 

or  released 

7 

Home  with  mother 

10 

Total 

1*6 

Table  23  allows  some  insight  into  a  psychologically  important  area, 
and  indicates  that  it  is  potentially  problematic  with  no  reaction 
recorded  for  thirteen  children  in  foster  care.    The  two  children  who 
"Rejected  mother"  and  the  four  who  were  "Upset  and/or  confused"  by 
mothers'  visits  were  shewing  their  problems  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

The  category,  "Home  with  mother"  in  the  above  table  shows  only 
ten  children  while  the  category  "Own  home"  in  Table  21,  p.  1±7 ,  shows 
fourteen  because  the  latter  includes  a  family  of  four  children  living 
at  home  with  their  father.    They  appear  in  Table  23  in  the  category, 
"Happy  to  see  mother." 

The  disposition  of  the  children  of  the  second  generation  at  the 
time  of  the  study  has  been  shown.    The  last  area  to  be  examined  was 
that  of  the  plan  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  upon  which  the  agency 
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was  working  with  the  mother  at  that  time.    Emphasis  is  on  work  with  the 
mother  although  planning  may  include  work  with  other  relatives. 
Table  2k  shows  the  various  possible  plans  with  a  breakdown  in  the 
category,  "Mother  not  involved  in  continued  planning"    showing  the 
plan  being  continued  for  the  child.    The  categories  are  exclusive  so 
that,  for  instance,  although  children  may  have  continued  in  foster  care 
while  mother  was  in  the  process  of  rehabilitating  a  home  for  her  child 
or  children,  they  are  in  the  category  showing  the  latter  since  this 
was  the  emphasis  in  planning. 

TABLE  2k 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  GROUP  II  AT  TIME  OF  THE  STUDY 


Plan 

No. 
Children 

Helping  mother  function  as  a  visiting  parent 
for  child  in  foster  care 

11 

Aiming  to  help  in  a  permanent  separation,  i.e. 

working  toward  mother's  releasing  for  adoption 

7 

Helping  to  rehabilitate  home  for  child's  return 

k 

Mother  not  involved  in  continued  planning 

Child  in  adoptive  home  £ 
Child  self-supporting  1 
Child  released  for  adoption  but  not  placed  2 
Possibility  of  placement  in  relative's  home  2 

10 

Home  with  mother  or  father 

Ik 

Total 

k6 

Table  2ii  shows  that  the  agency  was  working  with  the  mother  directly 
toward  a  permanent  plan  for  the  child  in  eleven  cases,  namely  toward 
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an  adoption  release  for  seven  children,  and  toward  rehabilitation  of 
their  own  homes  for  four  children.    In  eleven  cases,  permanent  planning 
was  not  a  possibility,  and  the  agency  was  working  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  constructive  approach  under  the  circumstances;  namely,  helping 
mother  function  as  a  visiting  parent.    For  the  ten  children  for  whom 
the  mother  is  no  longer  involved  in  continued  planning,  adoption  was 
the  plan  in  seven  of  the  cases.    For  one  of  ine  ten,  however,  self- 
support  was  the  plan  since  he  was  old  enough  and  capable  of  working. 
For  two  of  the  ten,  placement  in  a  relative^  home  seemed  to  be  a  plan 
enabling  them  to  be  absorbed  into  their  own  families. 

It  is  significant  that  a  plan  for  absorption  into  a  relative's 
home  was  a  possibility  for  only  two  of  these  children,  and  those  only 
in  situations  in  which  the  mother  was  no  longer  involved  in  continued 
planning.    It  is  generally  true  of  this  group  that  relatives  had  been 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  responsibility  for  the  children. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  some  kind  of  breakdown  in  family  relation- 
ships.   The  economic  factor  may  play  some  part  in  the  situation,  but 
this  should  be  minimal  considering  that  these  children  would  be 
eligible  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  a  relative's  home. 

Altogether,  Table  2I4.,  p.  51,  shows  that  the  agency  was  working  for 
maintenance  of  the  parental  relationship  for  twenty-nine  or  well  over 
half  of  these  children.    In  the  remaining  seventeen  cases,  a  permanent 
plan  for  separation  from  the  real  mother  was  being  considered  for  the 
welfare  of  both  mother  and  child. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Two  generations  successively  in  care  of  Child  Welfare  Services, 
Rhode  Island,  were  studied  in  terms  of  why  they  were  committed  to  care, 
what  their  experiences  in  care  were,  and  for  the  first  generation,  how 
they  were  functioning  in  their  roles  as  parents.    Thirty  mothers  and 
forty-six  children  were  studied.    It  was  hoped  that  the  study  would 
give  some  answers  to  the  following  questions,    what  were  the  factors 
in  the  first  generation  contributing  to  their  being  unable  to  fulfill 
their  roles  as  parents?    Were  there  any  factors  in  the  second  generation 
that  affected  planning?    Were  there  any  characteristics  in  common  in 
the  group  of  mothers  which  would  indicate  an  earlier  orientation 
toward  more  permanent  plans  for  their  children? 

Some  of  the  past  experiences  of  the  mothers  were  studied  in  an 
attempt  to  answer  the  first  question,  what  were  the  factors  in  the  first 
generation  contributing  to  their  being  unable  to  fulfill  their  roles  as 
parents? 

There  were  a  remarkable  number  of  negative  factors  found  in 
studying  the  past  experiences  of  Group  I.    Most  of  the  girls  were 
removed  from  home  situations  potentially  damaging  to  a  child,  usually 
with  a  multiplicity  of  negative  aspects.    Over  two-thirds  of  the  girls 
had  lived  at  home  during  the  important  developmental  years,  namely  up 
to  five  years  of  age.    Ordinarily,  a  group  over  five  years  old  when 
committed  could  be  considered  in  general  to  have  escaped  the  damage  of 
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separation  from  the  mother  usually  suffered  by  children  younger  than 
five.    However,  the  neglect  situations  in  which  these  girls  lived 
probably  left  them  already  prone  to  emotional  troubles  that  would  have 
been  made  worse  by  separation. 

In  commitment,  most  of  the  girls  in  Group  I  were  moved  from  one 
placement  to  another  many  times.    Only  a  few  stayed  most  of  the  time 
in  commitment  in  one  or  two  foster  homes.    In  general  they  moved  back 
and  forth  from  institution  to  foster  home.    A  number  of  the  institution 
placements  for  this  group  were  made  because  special  kinds  of  care  were 
needed  by  the  girls  in  such  institutions  as  Exeter  School,  Training 
School  for  Girls,  Sophia  Little  Home,  and  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases . 

Considering  the  fluctuations  of  I.Q.  scores  when  the  person  being 
tested  is  emotionally  upset,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  disaiss  the 
I.Q.'s  of  Group  I  as  a  causative  factor.    However,  most  of  Group  I 
were  found  to  be  functioning  below  a  normal  level,  a  few  girls  having 
had  to  be  committed  to  the  State  school  for  feebleminded.  Thus, 
planning  for  the  group  while  they  were  in  care  had  to  take  into 
consideration  this  factor  of  low  intelligence.    Poor  functioning  in 
this  area  can  be  considered  to  have  been  an  impairment  to  some  in 
Group  I  in  their  efforts  to  fulfill  their  roles  as  mothers. 

Although  this  group  covered  almost  the  widest  possible  range  in 
ages  at  commitment,  the  ages  at  the  time  of  release  were  within  a 
surprisingly  small  range.    More  than  two-thirds  were  over  sixteen,  and 
eleven  of  those  were  over  twenty-one  at  release.    Thus  the  pattern  of 
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the  group  was,  once  committed,  to  stay  in  care  until  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves.    They  came  into  care  as^  neglected  children, 
and  remained  there  -with  no  one's  being  able  to  make  an  adequate  plan 
so  they  could  be  released. 

The  picture  of  Group  I  as  mothers  continued  to  be  one  filled  -with 
negative  aspects.    In  general,  the  mothers  -were  young,  unmarried,  and 
most  of  them  were  ready  for  some  form  of  surrender  at  the  time  of 
their  children's  commitments. 

The  second  question,  were  there  any  factors  in  the  second  generation 
that  affected  planning  for  them,  was  approached  through  a  study  of  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  Group  II  as  children  in  care. 

In  general,  Group  II  differed  considerably  from  Group  I  with 
noticeably  fewer  negative  factors  appearing  in  the  study  of  the  second 
generation  than  in  the  study  of  their  mothers.    However,  one  negative 
factor  predominant  in  Group  II,  and  negligible  in  Group  I,  was  out  of 
wedlock  status.    Unless  the  status  was  changed  for  the  child  by  the 
mother's  marrying  and  her  husband's  adopting  the  child,  or  by  the 
child's  being  adopted  by  others,  this  would  remain  a  negative  factor 
in  his  development. 

Two-thirds  of  Group  II  were  ccmmitted  for  dependency  rather  than 
neglect,  although  the  factors  in  the  reason  far  commitment  indicate 
that  almost  all  came  from  psychologically  poor  homes.    All  but  three  of 
the  group  were  no  older  than  five  when  committed,  thirty-five  of  them 
no  older  than  two.    Therefore  they  experienced  many  fewer  years  of 
partial  deprivation  in  neglect  situations  in  their  own  homes  than  their 
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mothers.    It  is  known,  also,  that  eighteen  were  placed  directly  in 
foster  homes  from  the  institutions  in  which  they  were  bom  so  that 
neither  the  separation  factor,  nor  that  of  neglect  held  for  these  infants. 
However,  twenty-five  were  separated  from  their  mothers  in  the  critical 
years  when  separation  can  be  most  damaging.    The  factors  that  show  the 
kind  of  care  the  children  in  Group  II  received  while  committed  indicate 
potentially  less  damaging  experiences  than  those  factors  for  Group  I. 
None  of  Group  II  was  placed  as  often  as  ten  times,  although  twelve, 
placed  four  to  nine  times,  had  been  placed  often  enough  possibly  to 
hurt  them.    The  majority  of  the  group,  however,  having  had  no  more  than 
three  placements  up  to  the  time  of  the  study,  were  probably  not  hurt 
specifically  by  this  factor.    In  general  foster  homes  met  the  needs  of 
these  children,  although  one-fourth  needed  placement  in  the  Children's 
Center  at  some  time.    Although  the  specialized  services  of  the  Children's 
Center  were  needed  for  some  in  this  group,  no  other  specialized 
institutions  were  needed,  as  they  were  for  Group  I.    This  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  smaller  number  of  special  problems  in  Group  II. 

Immediately  apparent  is  the  absence  of  the  special  problem  of 
mental  deficiency  in  Group  II.    Only  one  child  had  an  I.Q.  score  below 
seventy  and  at  least  half  were  normal  or  above  normal.    Therefore,  in 
contrast  with  their  mothers,  this  is  a  group  of  adequate  intelligence. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  thirty-three,  almost  two-thirds,  of 
Group  II  were  no  older  than  ten,  therefore  young  enough  so  that  they 
would  probably  be  responsive  to  treatment.    A  portion  of  Group  II, 
namely,  fourteen,  had  been  returned  to  their  own  homes,  and  five  had 
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been  placed  in  adoptive  homes.    Half  of  the  group  were  in  foster  homes, 
and  three  only  were  in  the  Children's  Center.    In  these  living  arrange- 
ments, most  of  them  were  well  adjusted  in  relation  to  the  placement 
itself.    A  third  of  those  going  to  school,  however,  were  having  problems 
in  that  area.    Others  had  problems  in  the  area  of  mothers'  visiting, 
indicating  problems  in  the  area  of  the  parent-child  relationship. 
However,  the  child's  reaction  to  mother's  visiting  was  not  a  problem 
for  twenty-seven  children;  namely  those  released  for  adoption,  those 
happy  to  see  mother,  and  those  home  with  mother  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  for  Group  II  that  of  those  characteristics 
studied,  none  stands  out  as  negatively  affecting  treatment  plans  that 
might  be  made  for  them. 

The  third  question  to  which  an  answer  was  sought  through  this 
study  was  whether  there  were  any  characteristics  in  common   in  the 
group  of  mothers  which  would  indicate  an  earlier  orientation  toward 
more  permanent  plans  for  their  children. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  half  of  the  group  of  mothers  were  self- 
supporting  in  the  community,  one  third  were  dependent  either  in  the 
community  on  some  form  of  assistance,  or  in  a  publicly  supported 
institution,  and  the  remainder  were  accounted  for  as  unknown  or  dead. 

Of  the  twenty  mothers  whose  children  were  placed  outside  their 
own  homes  at  the  time  of  the  study,  only  one  was  contributing  to  the 
financial  support  of  the  child.    Thus,  almost  two- thirds  of  Group  I 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  contribute  anything  towards  their 
children's  care.    This  same  group  of  twenty  showed  further  inadequacy 
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in  the  area  of  visiting,  -with  only  one-fourth  of  them  visiting 
regularly. 

Less  than  half  of  the  total  group  of  mothers  showed  thoughtful 
participation  in  long  range  plans  for  the  welfare  of  their  children. 
Six  mothers  were  able  to  rehabilitate  their  homes  to  have  the  children 
returned  to  them,  and  three  more  desired  this  in  the  near  future, 
while  three  mothers  planned  adoption  for  their  children. 

Almost  half  of  those  unable  to  participate  helpfully  were  not 
participating  at  all.    The  whereabouts  of  seven  were  simply  unknown 
at  the  time  of  the  study.    Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  more  than 
half  of  Group  I  failed  not  only  temporarily  as  mothers,  but  continued 
to  be  unable  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  being  a  parent. 

Although  there  were  many  negative  characteristics  found  in  the 
histories  of  Group  I  in  care,  and  negative  characteristics  were  found 
in  the  study  of  the  group  as  mothers,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the 
generalization  for  the  group  that  the  art  of  parenthood  had  been  lost 
in  all  these  families.    At  the  time  of  the  study,  six  mothers  had  taken 
their  children  home  with  them,  and  three  others  had  plans  underway  to 
do  the  same. 

However,  the  mental  deficiency  shown  by  a  part  of  this  group 
indicates  a  probability  that  some  of  them  would  not  have  the  mental 
capacity  to  fulfill  the  role  of  mother  in  the  community.  Also, 
seventeen  mothers  at  the  time  of  the  study  were  either  single,  separated, 
or  divorced,  therefore  were  without  the  support  of  a  husband  to  help 
establish  a  honefbr  their  children. 
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The  continuing  inability  of  half  of  Group  I  to  fulfill  the  limited 
responsibilities  of  parents  of  children  in  care  by  visiting,  contributing 
towards  support,  and  working  with  the  agency  towards  a  perme riant  plan 
for  the  child's  future  indicates  that  some  of  these  mothers  had  great 
limitations  in  functioning  as  parents.    In  the  cases  of  ten  children, 
therefore,  the  agency  had  plans  for  the  child's  future  that  did  not 
include  the  mother.    Plans  for  the  remaining  children,  however,  would 
have  to  be  made  according  to  the  varied  factors  in  the  individual  case. 
No  clear  cut  factor,  or  pattern  can  be  found  in  common  among  these  mothers 
that  indicates  a  specific  need  for  earlier  planning  for  their  children. 

This  study  has  been  a  first  step  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
questions  that  arise  about  the  phenomenon  of  two  successive  generations 
being  committed  to  the  care  of  a  state  child  welfare  agency.    The  study 
of  the  first  generation  was  limited  to  looking  at  some  of  their 
characteristics  in  terms  of  their  experiences  in  care,  and  how  they 
were  fulfilling  their  roles  as  mothers.    It  would  doubtless  be  valuable 
to  study  other  factors  at  work  in  this  group,  such  as  the  personalities 
of  these  mothers  with  an  emphasis  on  mental  health,  or  the  casework 
help  offered  them  and  their  responses  to  such  help.    The  study  of  both 
generations  would  become  more  meaningful  if  a  comparative  study  were 
made  of  a  group  of  children  in  care  whose  mothers  were  not  ever  committed 
to  Child  Welfare  Services.    A  follow-up  study  would  be  very  interesting 
after  all  the  children  in  Group  II  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one 
to  see  what  permenant  plans  were  finally  worked  out  for  each  of  them. 
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Then  a  study  to  be  combined  with  the  present  one  might  be  of  the  cases 
of  formerly  committed,  adopted  children  whose  natural  mothers  were  at 
one  time  in  care  of  Child  Welfare  Services,  since  such  children,  having 
been  released  from  State  care,  were  by  definition  excluded  from  the 
present  study. 
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MOTHER'S  SCHEDULE 


Name 


Religion 


Race 


Age 


Reason  for  Commitment 


Age  -when  committed 


Duration  of  commitment 


Living  arrangements  in  care 


Foster  home 
Institution 
Other 


Number  of  moves 


Age  -when  released  from  care 


Reason  for  release 

Released  to  whom  (when  pertinent) 

Marital  status  at  present 

Means  of  support  at  present 

I.Q.  (Most  recent  available) 

Present  adjustment: 
Social 
Family 
Work 

Participation  in  placement  plan  -when  child  was  committed 


Present  participation  in  long-range  plans  for  child 


Total  number  of  children  to  present  (whether  or  not  committed) 

Contacts  -with  other  agencies 

Taking  responsibility  for  child  in  care 
Visits 

Financial  obligation  assumed 
Attitude  toward 
Ability  to  meet 
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CHILD'S  SCHEDULE 


Name  Sex 

Religion  Race  Age 

Circumstances  of  birth 
Mother  married 
Out  of  ■wedlock 

Out  of  wedlock  to  married  woman 
Age  when  committed 
Source  of  referral 
Reason  for  commitment 


Duration  of  commitment  to  January  1,  19£5 

Living  arrangements  at  present 
Foster  home 
Institution 
Home  with  mother 
Other 

Number  of  moves  in  care 

I.Q.  (With  qualifications)  Date  of  psychometric 

Present  adjustment  in  placement 
In  home  or  institution 
At  school 

With  contemporaries 
Reaction  to  mother's  visits 
Other 

Basis  upon  which  agency  is  working  with  parents  at  present: 
Helping  parent  function  as  a  visiting  parent 
Aiming  to  help  in  a  separation 

Helping  to  rehabilitate  home  far  the  child's  return 
Parents  not  involved  in  continuing  planning 
Child  at  home 


Reasons 
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TABLE  25. 

factors  in  the  reason  for  commitment  of  group  i  (detailed) 


Factors  No. 

 Cases 

Natural  home  group  not  functioning  effectively  11 
Instability  of  one  or  both  parents  7 

Alcoholic  parent  £ 

Promiscuous  mother  k 
Poor  physical  care  9 

Poorly  fed  and  clothed  7 

Filth  of  home  and  children  2 

Housing  inadequate  3 

Bodily  injury  to  child  1 
Inadequacy  of  one  or  both  parents  I4. 

Inadequacy  3 

Feebleminded  mother  1 
Maladjustment  of  child  k 

Unmarried  pregnant  minor  3 

Truancy  from  school  1 
Marital  discord  1 
Inadequate  supervision  of  child  I4. 

Natural  home  group  broken  up  and  therefore  not  functioning  17 
Home  broken  by  outside  factors  9 

Death  of  a  parent  U 

Parent  in  hospital  1 

Parent  in  mental  hospital  2 

Imprisonment  of  parent  1 

Parent  committed  to  Exeter  1 
Home  broken  by  family  disunion  8 

Separation  or  divorce  h 

Desertion  h 
Contributing  reasons  for  commitment 

Parent  irresponsible  3 

Parent  alcoholic  3 

Borderline  mental  illness  1 

Feebleminded  parent  2 

Mother  promiscuous  k 

Unmarried  pregnant  minor  3 

Child's  behavior  problem  2 

Natural  home  group  never  established  (child  born  out  of  -wedlock) 2 

Mother  committed  to  Exeter  1   

Mother  committed  to  Reformatory]. 

Total  30 
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TABLE  26. 


FACTORS  IN  THE  REASON  FOR  COMMITMENT  OF  GROUP  II  (DETAILED) 


Factors 

No. 

Cases 

Natural  home  group  not  functioning  effectively 

7 

Borderline  mental  illness  of  mother 

7 

Instability  of  father 

7 

Poor  physical  care 

7 

Marital  discord 

r-} 

7 

Inadequate  supervision  of  children 

7 

Natural  home  group  broken  up  and  therefore 

not  functioning 

13 

Home  broken  by  outside  factors 

2 

Imprisonment  of  a  parent 

2 

Home  broken  by  family  disunion 

11 

One  parent  deserted 

k 

Separation  or  divorce 

7 

Contributing  reasons  for  commitment 

Mother  promiscuous 

6 

Poor  physical  care 

6 

Inadequate  supervision 

h 

Immaturity  of  parents 

3 

Truancy  from  school 

2 

Mother  refused  responsibility 

1 

Natural  home  group  never  established 

26 

(Child  born  out  of  wedlock) 

Contributing  reasons  for  commitment 

Mother  a  minor  in  care  of  G.U.S.  13 

Mother  in  care  of  Exeter 

2 

Mother  in  Reformatory  for  Women 

2 

Mother  in  State  Mental  Hospital 

2 

Mother  in  Training  School 

1 

Mother  killed  in  auto  accident 

1 

Mother  unable  and/or  unwilling 

to  take  responsibility 

k 

Mother  feebleminded 

1 

Total  U6 
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